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The modern historian has at his command four distinct and 
mutually supplemental sources of information to aid him in gaining 
a true conception of Israelis early history. The first is the testimony 
of the contemporary inscriptions of Egypt, Babylonia, and Palestine. 
Although for the earlier period this source affords but little direct 
evidence regarding the life of the Israelites, it makes it possible to 
trace in definite outlines the background and setting of Hebrew history. 
Moreover, it represents, as a rule, the testimony of eye-witnesses who 
were not dependent upon tradition for their data. The second source 
is the evidence furnished by archaeological discovery and research. 
It likewise greatly enriches our knowledge of the atmosphere and 
conditions amid which the drama of Israel's history unfolded. The 
third is the geography, customs, and life of the unchanging East of 
today. The chief direct source, how r ever, will always be the evidence 
afforded by the biblical narratives themselves, after they have been 
carefully analyzed and classified according to their origin and relative 
historical values. Where there are two or more variant accounts of 
the same event, the testimony of the oldest witness is naturally given 
the precedence. Usually its data are also found to be in closest 
agreement with the evidence furnished by the contemporary inscrip- 
tions. The task of the historian is, with the aid of a trained imagina- 
tion, to combine in a living whole the variant and sometimes con- 
flicting data, derived from all these different sources. 

It is obvious that the modern conception of Israel's life will differ 
in many respects from previous histories, which were based upon 
much more limited information and were written with little regard 
to the relative values of the various historical narratives. If the 
resulting picture is somewhat different from the older and more fami- 
liar one the student of today has the definite assurance that it repre- 
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sents far more truly the actual nature of the unique revelation per- 
fected in the life of the Israelitish race. Modern historical research 
has not overturned, but only established the essential facts on firmer 
foundations. As the grotesquely supernatural elements peculiar to 
the later versions of the traditions disappear in the light of contem- 
porary testimony and that of the oldest biblical source, Hebrew history 
becomes only the more truly divine and significant. Its message is none 
the less authoritative and far more intelligible, because it is the message 
of God, through actual life, to the life of today. The vital contact 
and kinship of Israel's history with that of the past and present explain 
its perennial fascination and practical value. In the modern history 
of that ancient race and age it is also possible to trace clearly the 
gradual and progressive unfolding of that direct knowledge of God 
and intellectual faith in him which was Israel's supreme gift to the 
world. 

Hebrew history really begins in the great crisis which resulted in 
the exodus from Egypt. Regarding the ancestors of the tribes, which 
ultimately coalesced into a nation, we have only variant traditions, 
evidently long transmitted from mouth to mouth. While it is by no 
means improbable that Abraham and Jacob and Joseph actually 
lived and passed through many of the experiences attributed to them 
by the traditions in the Book of Genesis, it is evident that in these 
stories later prophets and priests have also, in a most effective and 
marvelous way, given expression to their own exalted ideals and 
teachings. Thus Abraham is portrayed as the perfect servant of 
God; Jacob is the typical Israelite; Joseph, the ideal successful man 
of affairs. The primary value of these stories, therefore, is didactic 
and religious, rather than historical; and yet many of them, in their 
original form, were doubtless current at a very early period among 
the Arabian and Canaanitish ancestors of the Hebrews. Thus, 
though they have been greatly modified by oral transmission and 
adapted to the noble, religious purpose that they at present conserve, 
they still reflect many important historical facts and are in perfect 
harmony with the contemporary inscriptions. 

The stories in Genesis suggest that the immediate ancestors of the 
Hebrews came from northern Arabia, and were a part of the same 
extensive immigration that brought the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
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Edomites to Palestine. While these other tribes soon found homes 
on the east and southeast of Canaan, the ancestors of the Hebrews 
appear to have sought in vain for a permanent place of abode in the 
already crowded land west of the Jordan. Although the one reference 
to Israel in the Egyptian inscription suggests that some of them 
remained in Palestine, a part at least retained their nomadic habits 
and gravitated in time down into the country south of Canaan, whence 
they were ultimately carried to Egypt on the tide which from early 
antiquity had flowed strongly from southwestern Asia along the great 
highways on to that Eden of all Arabian nomads, the Nile valley. 
Some of the oldest Egyptian inscriptions picture Semitic nomads thus 
entering Egypt, and today, at certain seasons of the year, many tribes 
from the Arabian desert may be found encamped near the Nile. 

How far the ancestors of the Hebrews who went to Egypt were 
attracted by the counsels and influence of a kindred Semite, standing 
high in the favor of the king of Egypt, cannot be absolutely deter- 
mined. The contemporary Tell el-Amarna letters, written by the Egyp- 
tian governors of Palestine to their king, refer repeatedly by name to 
two Semites, apparently from Canaan, who held positions of highest 
trust in the courts of Amenhotep III, and of his son, the great reform- 
ing king, Amenhotep IV. The authority and functions of one of 
these, a certain Yanhamu, corresponded very closely to those attributed 
to Joseph by Hebrew tradition. His influence was evidently regarded 
as almost equal to that of the Pharaoh himself. 

The Egyptian records contain much evidence regarding the favor- 
able attitude of these kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty toward Asia- 
tics. Not only were Semites to be found holding high positions in the 
court, but many Semitic words and ideas and customs were then 
introduced into conservative Egypt. While no reference has been 
found or probably ever will be found, in contemporary sources, to 
the nomadic ancestors of the Hebrews and to their immigration to 
the delta of the Nile, the reigns of Amenhotep III and IV furnish a 
most satisfactory background for the events reflected in the tra- 
ditions of Genesis. The well-known contempt of the Egyptians for 
shepherds also explains their readiness to welcome foreigners who 
were willing to care for their flocks and herds. The oldest Hebrew 
traditions represent the Israelites as thus occupied, and as assigned 
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to the pasture lands lying between their earlier desert home and the 
eastern delta of the Nile. There they naturally retained their no- 
madic habits, and also their contact with their kinsmen who had 
remained behind. 

The death of the reformer king, Amenhotep IV, marked a great 
change in the policy of the kings toward the many foreigners in their 
midst. The leading rulers of the succeeding dynasty were obliged 
to wage a protracted, and in the end a losing, war with the Hittites 
for the continued possession of the lands lying along the eastern 
Mediterranean. Early in the reign of the great Rameses II a drawn 
battle was fought near Kadesh on the Orontes, which was followed 
by a remarkable treaty between the Egyptians and the Hittites, 
according to which each agreed to aid in protecting the interests of 
the other and to return all fugitive slaves escaping from one country 
to the other. This treaty with his formidable rival left Rameses II 
free to devote the remainder of the sixty-seven years that he reigned to 
maintaining his control of Palestine, and above all to carrying out the 
vast building enterprises, the remains of which still testify to the 
intensity and extent of his activity. 

Temples were reared or repaired, huge statues of himself were 
set up at scores of places, and large arsenals or store cities were built 
in the eastern delta of the Nile, as bases of supply for the large army 
that was required to hold Canaan in subjection. Excavations have 
revealed the sites of some of these cities — among others one which 
probably corresponds to the biblical Pithom — and the bricks bear the 
seal of this royal builder. 

It is evident that these stupendous enterprises called for huge 
armies of workmen, and that the foreigners within and on the borders 
of Egypt, in keeping with oriental usage, would be forced to perform 
the onerous task. Passing from the hard life of the desert, where 
only the fittest survive, to the more favorable conditions afforded by 
their Egyptian home, the Israelites, according to a well-known law, 
would rapidly increase in numbers until, as the biblical narratives 
suggest, they became so numerous as to be feared, even by the Egyp- 
tians themselves. The probabilities therefore are that the Pharaoh 
of the oppression was the famous Rameses II. 

Held down under his strong hand, the condition of the Israelites was 
both pitiable and critical. Their racial loyalty and faith were both being 
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slowly crushed. It was at 
this crisis, as at every other 
period of stress in Israel's 
history, that a deliverer 
arose. His zeal in avenging 
a wrong done to one of his 
race committed the youthful 
Moses to the deliverance of 
his kinsmen, and sent him 
forth a fugitive, back to the 
land and people whence 
his ancestors had probably 
once come. Adopted by 
the Midianite clan, at 
whose head stood Jethro, a 
worshiper of Jehovah, the 
God of Sinai, Moses 
entered upon his training 
as the prophet of the Deity 
whom his oppressed kins- 
men in Egypt had prob- 
ably once recognized, but 
now almost forgotten. The 
overpowering sense of need, 
the burning desire for 
divine help and guidance, 
and the austere life of the 
desert, all prepared the 
mind of the young Hebrew 
to receive his call and 
message. The rumor of the 
decay of the once powerful 
Nineteenth Dynasty, and of 
the evils that threatened 
Egypt, was the summons 
to active service. 

His message to his 
oppressed kinsmen was like 
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a hand reached to a drowning man: "Be loyal to Jehovah, the God 
of your fathers; trust him, and follow the guidance of his prophet, and 
he will surely deliver you." The Hebrew stories of the plagues record, in 
the characteristic language of popular tradition, the means whereby the 
way of escape was opened. In the earlier Judean prophetic accounts 
they are the plagues common at all times in oriental countries — foul 
water, frogs, insects, contagious diseases, hail, and locusts — only 
appallingly severe. The contemporary Egyptian records also tell 
of the overwhelming calamities that swept over the land of the Nile 
in the years which followed the death of Rameses II and his sons. 
Invaders swarmed down from the north, both by land and by sea; 
civil war between the rival princes, and the anarchy that resulted, 
brought in its train the unprecedented evils which are evidently the 
basis of the biblical stories. The Egyptian records also tell us that 
at one time a body of serfs rose in open revolt in the neighborhood 
of the sacred city of Memphis, and even succeeded in securing definite 
concessions from the ruling authorities. For five years or more a 
Syrian usurper also ruled over northern Egypt. 

By the Egyptians these appalling calamities were interpreted as 
evidence of the disfavor of their gods; by the oppressed Israelites 
they were proof that Jehovah was vindicating his promises through 
his prophets. The truth of their conviction no one can question. It 
was probably about 1200 b. c, when Egypt lay prostrate from the 
attacks from without and from anarchy within, that the Hebrews 
set out on their memorable march, under the leadership of Moses. 
Their goal was the sacred mountain of Jehovah and the land of their 
immediate kinsmen; but between them and freedom apparently 
stretched the huge wall which ran from the Great Sea to the lakes, 
which were in ancient times connected with the arm of the Red Sea. 
Before them high walls and shallow but impassable waters; behind 
them the pursuing Egyptians, and in their hearts a chilling fear that 
Jehovah and his prophet had betrayed them! 

Simply but vividly the oldest Hebrew version of the events tells 
of their deliverance : 

And Jehovah caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all the night, 
and made the bed of the sea dry. And it came to pass in the watch before the 
dawn that Jehovah looked forth through the pillar of fire and of cloud upon the 
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host of the Egyptians, and he bound their chariot wheels, so that they proceeded 
with difficulty. Then the Egyptians said, "Let us flee from before Israel; for Jeho- 
vah fighteth for them against the Egyptians. " But the sea returned to its ordinary 
level toward morning, while the Egyptians were flying before it. And Jehovah 
shook off the Egyptians into the midst of the sea, so that not one of them remained. 
Thus Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the power of the Egyptians; and 
Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore. 

Later Hebrew traditions naturally magnified the details, but they 
only obscure the scene. By the supremely opportune use of the same 
natural forces by which he molded the life and thought and revealed 
himself to other peoples and ages, God wrought the great deliverance. 
The Hebrew prophets rightly recognized the hand of Jehovah in this 
and in all other great crises of their history. Upon the soul of the 
Hebrew race the exodus made a profound impression, for it was the. 
definite, concrete evidence to a childlike people that their God was 
not only able but eager to deliver them. They had put their trust 
in him, and it had not been betrayed in their moment of greatest 
distress. Thus the belief in Jehovah as a personal, powerful God, 
present to deliver his people, if they but trusted and were loyal to him, 
became the corner-stone of Israel's primitive faith. 

The exodus also vindicated Moses, and established his position 
as the prophetic leader of the race. It enabled him, as the Hebrews 
reverted to the nomadic life of the wilderness, to impress upon their 
minds his own personality and teachings. In deciding the many legal 
questions that were continually referred to him, as the head of the dif- 
ferent tribes and the guardian of Jehovah's oracle, he was able also to 
establish those precedents which shaped many of Israel's later oral 
and written laws. Thus he established his traditional title as the 
great Hebrew lawgiver. 

The Hebrew evidence is not clear regarding the length of the 
wilderness period. Forty years is the Hebrew equivalent of many. 
Rameses III, the first great king of the Twentieth Egyptian dynasty, 
succeeded in maintaining control of Palestine for nearly a generation. 
The story of the spies indicates that the Hebrews made a vain endeavor 
to penetrate Canaan from the south. Some of the kindred tribes— 
the Calebites, the Kenites, and the Jerahmeelites — did gain a foot- 
hold on the southern border. The majority of the Hebrew fugitives 
from Egypt, however, adapted themselves to the life of the wilder- 
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ness. As nomads they learned again the lessons of independence 
and courage and self-denial that must be acquired before they could 
gain for themselves a permanent home. Thus, as the later traditions 
so vividly and concretely declare, through all these trying experi- 
ences their God was leading and caring for them and instructing 
them in the great school of experience, as well as through the personal 
teachings of their prophetic leader. 

At last Israel's opportunity came to make the significant transition 
from the nomadic life of the desert to the settled agricultural stage. 
Rallying their forces, they seized the territory of certain Amorite 
kings on the east of the Jordan. There they intrenched themselves, 
probably remaining until their numbers and resources had greatly 
increased. The first chapter of Judges, which is the oldest account 
of the settlement in Canaan, implies that the southern tribes of Judah 
and Simeon were the first to find homes in Canaan, and that they 
entered independently. Among the kindred Arabian tribes already 
settled in the south they found friends, with whom they soon made 
alliances. 

In the light of the primitive record in Judges, chapter 1, and the 
contemporary evidence regarding the conditions in Canaan furnished 
by the Egyptian inscriptions and the Tell el-Amarna letters, it is 
evident that the Israelites must have entered Palestine, not as con- 
querors, but as nomadic immigrants, who were content at first to 
seize a few outlying towns and then to settle in the unoccupied uplands, 
leaving the Canaanites in possession of their strong cities in the 
central and northern parts of the land. Jericho, Ai, and Bethel were 
captured by strategy, but the stronger cities, like Jebus, Gezer, 
Shechem, Megiddo, Taanach, Ibleam, Nahalal, were held by the 
older inhabitants until the Hebrews, in the days of Deborah and later 
of David, completed that conquest, which was evidently the basis of 
the familiar, but very late, traditions of the Book of Joshua. 

In many parts of the land, as for example at Gibeon and Shechem, 
the Israelites made alliances and intermarried with the Canaanites. 
Indeed, they appear at first to have gained their foothold in Canaan 
more by peaceful occupation and alliance than by the sword. This 
was especially easy among petty, rival peoples, accustomed to the 
constant influx of kindred Semitic tribes from the neighboring des- 
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erts. Thus each Hebrew clan toiled and struggled and bargained for 
its individual land, with little concern for the problems and fortunes 
of its more distant kinsmen. 

In time, however, their increasing numbers alarmed the Canaan- 
ites of northern Palestine. A certain chieftain by the name of Sisera 
also succeeded in uniting the different Canaanite city-states, espe- 
cially about the fruitful plain of Esdraelon, in a coalition for the pur- 
pose of bringing the Hebrews into complete subjection. The future 
and faith of Israel hung in the balance, a Canaanite victory meant 
not only the absorption of the Israelites, but their ultimate adoption 
of the religion of the Hebrew conqueror. In the unequal contest 
all the odds seemed to be against the Hebrews. They were still 
in the pioneer stage, widely separated, without any close political 
union or common leader. 

It was at this great crisis that Deborah, with true prophetic insight, 
appreciated the danger and pointed out the one way of escape. Sum- 
moning Barak, the strongest chieftain of the north, she sent out the 
call to the tribes to come up to the help of Jehovah against the mighty. 
The appeal was to their faith and loyalty to the God who had deliv- 
ered them at earlier crises, as well as to their personal interests. 
Some of the outlying tribes on the west and across the Jordan failed 
to respond, and Judah in the south at this time evidently had no vital 
connection with its northern kinsmen; but nearly all the great tribes 
of the north rallied about the standard of Deborah and Barak. 
Vividly the ancient song in Judges, chapter 5, pictures the scene: 

So a remnant went down against the powerful, 

The people of Jehovah went down against the mighty: 

From Ephraim they rushed forth into the valley, 

Thy brother Benjamin among thy peoples, 

From Machir went down commanders, 

And from Zebulun those who carry the marshal's staff. 

And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah; 

And Naphthali was even so with Barak, 

Into the valley they rushed forth at his back. 

Zebulun was a people who exposed their lives to deadly peril, 
And Naphtali on the heights of the open field. 

Bless Jehovah ! 
Kings came, they fought; 
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They fought the kings of Canaan, 

At Taanach by the waters of Megiddo; 

They took no booty of silver. 

From heaven fought the stars, 

From their courses fought against Sisera. 

The river Kishon swept them away, 

The ancient river, the river Kishon. 

O my soul, march on with strength. 

Then did the horse -hoofs resound 

With the galloping, galloping of their powerful steeds. 

Again Jehovah came to the help of his people by the supremely 
opportune use of natural forces. From heaven the stars fought in 
their courses against Sisera. Evidently a fierce thunderstorm swept 
over the alluvial plain of Esdraelon, making the battlefield a morass, 
impassable for horses and chariots, and the swollen Kishon the grave 
of the panic-stricken Canaanites. To Israelite and foe alike this 
natural phenomenon would be convincing proof that Jehovah, the 
God of the storm, was present and fighting in behalf of his people. 
When the chieftain of the vanquished Canaanites perished ignomin- 
iously at the hand of a woman, the Hebrews were left masters of 
central Palestine. Again Jehovah had demonstrated his ability 
and willingness to deliver his people in their time of dire need, and 
thus the bond between himself and his people was firmly reestab- 
lished, and the ultimate victory of the Jehovah religion over the 
seductive cults of Canaan assured. 

With the victory on the plain of Esdraelon began the rapid assimi- 
lation by the Israelites of the surviving Canaanites, together with their 
institutions and material civilization. The extent and significance 
of the Canaanite influence on Hebrew life and history is often over- 
looked. In the arts of agriculture, of writing, and of manufacture 
the conquered continued to be the teachers of the conquerors. Also 
most of the older shrines, and with them many of the religious cus- 
toms of the Canaanites, were adopted by the Israelites. These facts 
furnish the historical basis for EzekiePs sweeping statement that the 
Israelitish race was born in Canaan of Amorite father and Hittite 
mother. It is this remarkable fusion of Arabian and Canaanite blood 
and faith and institutions that explains much of the strength and 
weakness of Israel's later political and religious life. 
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While the victory by the Kishon demonstrated the necessity and 
advantage of union, the different Hebrew tribes returned to their 
homes without effecting any permanent political organization. The 
so-called period of the judges was Israel's colonizing era. The race 
was gaining possession of land and a knowledge of agricultural civili- 
zation, and laying the foundations for the later kingdom. With no 
central government, they continued to be subject to the attacks of 
the hostile ring of peoples that surrounded them. Local chieftains, 
like Ehud, Jepthah, and Gideon, arose from time to time to lead 
their clans against the invaders, and, as a result of their services, 
enjoyed during their lifetime a local prestige. 

The victory of Gideon over the Midianite robbers is especially 
significant, for on his return he was asked, not only to exercise his 
authority over certain tribes of central Canaan, but also to transmit it 
to his descendants. Thus simply and significantly, as a result of the 
needs of the situation, the institution of the Hebrew kingship grew 
out of that of the tribal sheik. Because of the cruelty and inefficiency 
of Gideon's son Abimelech, the first experiment in king-making 
proved a failure, but it was a forecast of the next step in the 
evolution of the nation. 

The pressure that finally overcame the strong Semitic and nomadic 
antipathy to all permanent central authority came from the south- 
west. About the same time when the Hebrews were entering Canaan 
from the south and east, the Philistines, whose name means " Wan- 
derers," found a home on the rich, rolling plain along the southeastern 
shore of the Mediterrenean. In this fertile and much-exposed posi- 
tion that valiant and energetic people soon developed a powerful 
coalition of five allied city-states. 

The Samson stories indicate that even during the latter part of the 
period of the judges the Hebrew tribes of the south began to suffer at 
the hand of their strong rivals. Samson, instead of organizing his 
tribesmen into a united defense, contented himself with striking indi- 
vidual blows, which only aroused greater hostility between the two 
peoples. The fourth chapter of First Samuel opens with an account 
of a systematic attempt on the part of the Philistines to subjugate the 
Hebrews. The attack was made against central Israel, where the 
narrow and almost impassible valleys of Judah yield to the broad, open 
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highways of Ephraim. Without organization and leadership, the 
Hebrews were defeated in the first engagement. In their extremity 
they brought to the battlefield their sacred ark, the symbol of the 
presence of Jehovah their Deliverer; but his purpose for his people was 
attained, not through victory, but through the lessons of defeat. 
Under the harsh dominance of the Philistines the Hebrews learned 
that they could never enjoy peacefully the fruits of their labors, 
unless they united under a common ruler. 

Again a divinely enlightened prophet appreciated the needs of 
the situation and took the initiative. The early narrative in the 
ninth and tenth chapters of First Samuel simply but vividly records 
the work of Samuel, the seer of Ramah. It is only in the traditions 
which took form long after, when the evils of the kingship had been 
glaringly revealed by the reigns of such kings as Solomon and Ahab, 
that Samuel is represented as condemning this institution. In the 
older and more historical narratives he it is who under divine guid- 
ance found Saul, the stalwart, courageous, patriotic chieftain of Ben- 
jamin, and inspired him to strike for the deliverance of his people, 
when a favorable opportunity offered. The situation, as well as 
Samuel's action in anointing Saul, clearly pointed to the kingship 
as the reward of successful action. It was the only institution, 
known in that early age, which would bind tribes and large bodies 
of men together in a stable political organization. With Israel the 
choice lay between anarchy and servitude on the one hand, and free- 
dom and national glory on the other. Moreover, the kingship was 
not antithetic to the primitive theocratic idea, which conceived of 
Jehovah as the supreme ruler of his people; rather, the king was 
the earthly representative of the divine Sovereign. It was only when 
later kings failed to fulfil Jehovah's demands that prophets like 
Hosea and his disciples, from whom the seventh, eighth, and twelfth 
chapters of First Samuel come, declared that the people had set up 
kings, but not from the Lord. 

The occasion which called Saul to the throne was the threat of the 
Ammonites that they would inflict a terrible indignity on the inhab- 
itants of the Israelitish town of Jabesh in Gilead. As the message 
went throughout the land, no leader or tribe was found to take up 
the gauntlet, until at last they came to Gibeah. Then the need 
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found the man. Cutting up the oxen with which he had been plow- 
ing, Saul sent out these gory reminders with the threat that, if the 
Israelites did not follow him, their oxen would suffer a like fate. 
At last the Hebrews had discovered their master and deliverer. 
Quickly they rallied about him. By a sudden early morning attack 
Saul routed the overconfident Ammonites and returned victorious to 
be acclaimed as king by his grateful countrymen. The call, how- 
ever, was to a throne and kingdom which he first must win. The 
Philistines had offered no opposition to the avenging of the Ammonite 
insult; but when Saul's followers hailed him as king, the act was 
recognized at once as open rebellion. 

So quickly and in such numbers did the Philistine army advance that 
they retained possession of all the important strongholds of central 
Canaan, and struck such terror into the subservient minds of the 
Hebrews that Saul soon found himself supported by only a handful 
of men. 

It was at this critical moment, when the first alarm of the Philis- 
tines had yielded to false assurance, that Jonathan, the most attractive 
and chivalric figure in Israel's early history, by his daring act won 
the throne for his father and independence for his people. Supported 
only by his armor-bearer, he threw himself into a Philistine stronghold 
and instigated a panic which resulted in the rout of the Philistine 
oppressors. Many a time later were Saul's followers called out to 
repel Philistines and other foreign invaders; and in the end Israel's 
first king fell on the battlefield before the old foes of his race. But 
henceforth the Hebrew kingdom was an established institution, and 
that era of rapid political, social, and religious development was 
inaugurated which culminated in the empire under David. 



